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REVIEWS 

The Group Mind. A Sketch of the Principles of Collective 
Psychology with some Attempt to Apply them to the Interpreta- 
tion of National Life and Character. By William McDougall. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920. — xxii, 418 pp. 

On page 139 of this volume Professor McDougall writes: 

It is not sufficient for the historian and the political philosopher to 
be willing to recognize the mental factors in the phenomena with 
which he deals. It is necessary to recognize that these factors are 
of overwhelming importance and that they cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with by the aid of the obscure and confused psychological con- 
cepts of popular thought and speech. We must recognize these polit- 
ical problems for what they are — namely, psychological through and 
through, and only to be attacked with some hope of success if we call 
to our aid all that psychological science can give us. This conclusion 
can not fail to be unpalatable to very many workers in this field; for 
it implies that equipment for such work demands some additional 
years of preparatory study. 

In the light of this invitation — not to say admonition — the author 
may not take it amiss that comment upon his work should be ven- 
tured by one who though not a psychologist is nevertheless much in- 
terested in political problems and therefore in the group functioning 
of what we commonly call democracies. 

Approximately one third of this study, if the introduction be in- 
cluded, is devoted to the " general principles of collective psychol- 
ogy ", another third to " the national mind and character ", and the 
concluding third to " the development of the national mind and 
character ". 

Quoting from his Psychology, the Study of Behavior, the author 
defines a mind as " an organized system of mental or purposive 
forces " and declares that " in the sense so denned every highly 
organized human society may properly be said to possess a collective 
mind" (page 13). "The individual minds which enter into the 
structure of the group mind at any moment of its life do not con- 
struct it " (page 14). It nevertheless " consists of the same stuff as 
the individual minds, its threads and parts lie within these minds; 
but the parts [of the group mind] in the several individual minds 
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reciprocally imply and complement one another and together make 
up the system [the group mind] which consists wholly of them [its 
parts]" (page 15). That is to say, the whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts; but it is probably not to say that the group mind con- 
sists of, is in fact the sum of, parts of the minds of the individuals 
involved. Such a conclusion nevertheless seems logical; for since 
the parts of the group mind " lie within " the minds of individuals, 
and since the group mind is manifestly not a sum of the totalities 
of individual minds, the parts of the group mind must also be parts 
of the minds of individuals. Even so, the author would doubtless 
vehemently repudiate any such deduction as this. For to admit that 
the group mind consists of parts of the minds of individuals would 
imply that each individual operates his own part of it, that the think- 
ing, willing, feeling and acting of the group mind are after all but 
the sum or resultant of individualistic processes. It would imply, in 
other words, not much more than that the minds of individuals are 
profoundly affected by group association. Needless to say this is an 
undisputed commonplace that would scarcely constitute a justifiable 
premise for four hundred pages of elucidation and application. 

The author's concept is something far more mystical. This col- 
lective mind is a self -operating entity. By some strange alchemy it 
gathers into unity its parts lying in the minds of individuals and 
apparently becomes itself a being. " Does the system so created 
think and will and feel and act?" asks a none too friendly critic. 
" My answer, as set forth in the following pages, is that it [the col- 
lective mind] does all of these things" (page 14). 

Difficult as it may be to subscribe to so metaphysical a concept as 
this, one is scarcely prepared to learn a little later on that the exist- 
ence of collective consciousness has not been proved. " We may, 
then, set aside the conception of a ' collective consciousness ' as a 
hypothesis to be held in reserve until the study of group life reveal 
[sic] phenomena that cannot be explained without its aid" (page 
55). Now most straight-thinking psychologists would doubtless 
admit that there is a fairly accepted connection between the concepts 
of thinking and of willing on the one hand and the concept of con- 
sciousness on the other. But the collective mind which we are told 
thinks and wills and feels and acts is, it appears, unconscious. Are 
we then to understand that the collective mind of the highly organ- 
ized group, such as an army or a nation, performs its thinking and 
willing, its feeling and acting in a subconscious or dream state? Is 
this a Freudian interpretation of group psychology? This question 
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is nowhere clearly answered. At one point the author does refer to 
" that unfortunate and still prevalent way of thinking of the psychic 
as identical with the conscious which has given endless trouble in 
psychology ", and he deplores the attempt to " to describe the struc- 
ture and organization of the mind in terms of conscious stuff, which 
is sometimes, though perhaps not always consciousness, and mental 
structure which is not" (page 20). But no emphasis whatever is 
put upon this distinction in the course of the author's discourse. On 
the contrary when he comes to the application of his " principles " to 
the national group it is again and again apparent that, unless he 
has inexcusably abandoned precision of terminology for popular con- 
notation, he is speaking either of a collective consciousness or of 
phenomena that are by no means manifestations of the group mind 
as he has attempted to define it. One or two examples will suffice. 

" New modes of national behavior are only effected when the 
attention of the national mind is turned upon the situation " (page 
205). Assuredly this turning of attention is a mental activity and 
not a structural change in the group mind. Is it an unconscious 
activity? Or again, "there is formed some special executive organ- 
ization . . . which . . . operates in the margin of the field of con- 
sciousness of the national mind " {ibid). Is this field of conscious- 
ness unconscious? 

Consider, on the other hand, the author's concept of national self- 
consciousness, of which he has much to say. " The national mind 
becomes more completely integrated in proportion as it achieves full 
self-consciousness, that is, in proportion as the idea of the nation 
becomes widely diffused among the individual minds" (page 206). 
" It is only in so far as the idea of the people or nation as a whole 
is presented to the consciousness of individuals and determines their 
action that a nation in the proper sense of the word can exist or ever 
has existed" (page 217). Perhaps few persons would be inclined 
seriously to cavil with views such as these. But since the author is 
meticulous to identify " national self -consciousness " with the con- 
sciousness which individual minds entertain of the idea of the nation, 
such views have nothing whatever to do with the super-individual 
collective mind which he seeks to define. So used the term " national 
self -consciousness " is merely euphemistic. 

The study of the psychology of individuals in group association 
(or of group psychology, if in fact there be any difference) is a field 
of research admittedly as difficult as it is important. Obviously it 
does not lend itself readily to laboratory methods. No doubt it 
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will be always largely speculative in character. Even so, one is 
warranted in expecting from the specialist in this field a fairly ex- 
haustive exercise of the faculty of speculation, a severely critical 
attitude toward alleged facts, and a cautious precision of language. 
Professor McDougall's work does not exhibit any of these qualities. 
His chapters expounding " the general principles of collective psy- 
chology " contain much that is familiar to many and much that is 
questionable to not a few. 

For example, he states : " It is a notorious fact that, when a num- 
ber of men think and feel and act together, the mental operations 
and the actions of each member of the group are apt to be very dif- 
ferent from those he would achieve if he faced the situation as an 
isolated individual" (page 31). If this means merely that the in- 
dividual's thoughts, feelings and actions are affected by the phys- 
ical presence of the group, by what other individuals say and do, 
and by his own contemplation of the group and of his own relation 
to it, this fact is probably indisputable. By reason of the group 
environment the opinions of the individual may be formed or 
changed; his sense of personal responsibility may be weakened or 
quickened (more often weakened, no doubt) ; he may lack the time 
or the repose required for the best operation of his mental faculties ; 
he may yield his judgment recognizing the necessity for compromise ; 
he may express less or more or other than his actual thoughts; he 
may vote or otherwise contribute to the action of the group in a 
manner in which he would not act upon the subject in hand indi- 
vidually; he may even think that the group should act in a way in 
which he himself would not act. But that is only to say — what no 
one would deny — that the environment of group association exerts 
an influence, sometimes very powerful, upon individual mental pro- 
cesses. So also does the environment of the printed page; so may 
the environment of a single associate. If the author means more 
than this, as he doubtless does, this " notorious fact " is probably 
not a fact at all, however notorious. 

Professor McDougall has a curious penchant for using in his defi- 
nitions terms of etymological identity with the term to be defined. 
Not only is a " mind " a system of " mental " forces ; but a nation 
is likewise " a people . . . possessed of a national mind and char- 
acter, and therefore capable of national deliberation and national 
volition." This is "the answer to the riddle of the definition of 
nationhood . . . found in the conception of the group mind " (page 
141). What could be more enlightening? By reasoning in this 
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fashion " we are getting far away from the old-fashioned conception 
of psychology". (True enough.) We are creating an "empirical 
science which shall take the place of " that branch of speculative 
philosophy known as the Philosophy of History — " a realm of ob- 
scure and fanciful ideas, of sweeping and ill-based assumptions and 
slipshod reasoning" (page 142). 

A complete analysis of the author's application of his " principles " 
of group psychology to the phenomena of the national mind would 
necessitate comment more extended than its interest and value war- 
rant. It is nevertheless difficult to resist the temptation to cull a 
few unrelated but illuminating examples of the author's observational 
competence. Thus the " great political stability " found in China 
is due to purity of race (page 172). Such "homogeneity of mental 
qualities " as exists in America, not being innate, has been acquired ; 
but — be warned — " the favorable issue of the vast experiment is not 
completely assured" (pages 175-6). The fact that "an American- 
ized German . . . has often less sympathetic feeling for Germany 
than a foreigner" may be attributed in part to Germany's lack of 
national boundaries (page 177). In America "a sense of part- 
ownership of a splendid territory . . . inspires an unselfish enthu- 
siasm for the work of developing the immense resources of the coun- 
try " and furnishes the " idealistic motive . . . which we are apt to 
ascribe to the love of the ' almighty dollar ' ". This is " one of 
the main causes of the rapid assimilation of immigrants " (page 
178). Because of the development of means of communication "it 
seems not unlikely that almost the whole population of the world 
will shortly be included in five immense states — the Russian or Slav, 
the Central European, the British, the American and the Yellow or 
East Asiatic State" (page 182). (This book bears a preface date 
of March, 1920). "The assumption by the American nation of re- 
sponsibility for the peoples of Cuba and the Philippine islands can- 
not fail to bring them [the Americans] in some degree . . . moral 
benefits" (page 198). The "relatively low level" of public life 
in America is due to the fact that the nation has been "until re- 
cently too much shut off from collective intercourse with other 
nations, too far removed from the region of conflict and rivalry" 
(page 230). In resisting Germany in 1914, Belgium (and to a less 
degree England and Italy) was compelled to make a choice between 
the good of all in the immediate future (that is, the probability of 
increased material prosperity under German domination) and the 
welfare of the whole in the remote future (page 236). There is 
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little doubt that the adoption of socialism by almost any modern 
nation would " increase the well-being and happiness of its members 
very decidedly on the whole of the present generation and possibly 
for some generations to come ". The opponents of socialism, think- 
ing of the good of the whole, " must seek their justification " by 
looking to the ultimate future welfare of the nation (page 237). 
" The existence of two traditionally opposed political parties ensures 
that every important step shall be fully discussed " (page 260) . 
" Even in America, there seems to be already a not very remote possi- 
bility of the supersession of parliamentary government by a dictator- 
ship—a process which has actually occurred in many of the municipal 
governments of America" (page 262). 

If this is group psychology pragmatically revealed, one cannot 
marvel that the historian and the political philosopher have hesitated 
to devote " some additional years of preparatory study " to this 
field. Indeed, even if all that McDougall writes were true, one 
would be tempted to inquire: " What difference does it make?" 

Howard Lee McBain. 

The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma. By Henry 
Adams. With an Introduction by Brooks Adams. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1920. — xiii, 317 pp. 

Very many readers of The Education of Henry Adams began to 
think of dropping off at chapter xxv, where he writes of "The 
Dynamo and the Virgin ", and most of them actually dropped off at, 
if not before, chapter xxxi, " The Grammar of Science ". To some 
who thus lost the last half-dozen chapters of the work, it was be- 
cause the author seemed to be joking at unduly protracted length; 
others considered him serious but could not discover what he was 
driving at. The present volume clears up the situation by revealing 
that Adams was perfectly serious and by presenting in a straight- 
forward manner the philosophy of history which in the Education 
was whimsically mixed up with irrelevant autobiographical matter. 

Three essays of Henry Adams are included in the book: "The 
Tendency of History", "A Letter to American Teachers of His- 
tory ", and " The Rule of Phase applied to History ". The thesis 
that he derives from his speculation is in substance that mankind has 
not shown in its history any general and certain tendency to progress 
or to unity — that the movement of human affairs has been in the 
past and will be in the future irregular, complex, wholly beyond 



